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originally induced by the force of circumstances has gone
on increasing in strength from those days to the period we
have now reached. The aim of succeeding generations of
poets has been to build up a literary idiom as remote as
possible from the speech of every-day life, an idiom from
which everything Turkish that could be eliminated should
be removed, and into which everything Persian that could
be introduced should be brought, The result of all this is
that the language wherein these poets wrote is, and always
has been, utterly unintelligible to the vast majority of the
people. The poets wrote for themselves, or at most for one
another; not for the- public, whom they altogether ignored.
And this highly artificial idiom, which now at the close of
the Classic Period, after the efforts of some three centuries
and a half, we find flourishing as the literary dialect of
Turkey, is beyond all question extremely beautiful. So deftly
has the rich but delicate Persian embroidery been worked
upon the Turkish background that the two, while each
remains perfectly distinct, form one harmonious though re-
splendent whole. The scope which it affords for artistic skill
in the choice of words and in the manipulation of phrases
renders this idiom a delicate and subtle instrument in the
hand of a master; and to such as can appreciate it there
is an aesthetic pleasure in the study of poems like those of
Nefci or Ncfili considered solely and simply as works of art,
without regard to any meaning their words may convey.
But, in order to appreciate this, any man, be he Turk or
foreigner, requires, and always must have required, a special
education. And herein lay its weakness; this wonderful
language never \vas alive. It is the artificial product of scho-
lars, elaborated as a medium for the display of their own
ingenuity. It could not last; no man ever spoke habitually
in the strange beautiful Perso-Turkish of the Classic authors,